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THOMAS ELLWOOD IN PRISON. 


A sudden storm, arising from I know not 
what surmise ofa plot, the meetings of Dissent- 
ers (such, [ mean, as could be found, which per- 
haps were not many beside the Quakers) were 
broken up throughout the city, and most of 
the prisons filled with our friends. I was that 
norsing, which was the 26th of the Highth 
month, 1662, at the meeting at the Bull and 
Mouth by Aldersgate, when on w sudden a 
party of soldiers of the trained bands of the 
city rushed in with noise and clamor, being led 
by one called Major Rosewell, an apothecary, 
if I misremember not, and at that time under the 
ill name of a papist. As soon as he was come 
within the room, having a file or two of 
musketeers at his heels, he commanded his men 
to present their muskets at us, which they did ; 
with intent I suppose to strike terror into the 
people. Then he made a proclamation, that 
all might depart if they would, who were not 
Quakers. 

“It so happened that a young man, an ap- 
prentice in London, whose name was Dove— 
the son of Dr. Dove, of Chinner near Crowell 
—came that day in curiosity to see the meeting, 
and finding me there whom he knew, sat down 
by me. -As soon as he heard the noise of the 
suldiers he was much startled, and asked me 
softly if I would not shift for myself, and try 
to get out. I told him no; I was in my place, 
and was willing to suffer if it was my lot. 


When he found the notice given, that they 


who were not Quakers might depart, he again 
solicited me to go. I told him I could not, 
for that would be to renounce my profession, 
which I would by no means do. But as for 
him, who was not one of us, he might do as he 
pleased. Whereupon, wishing me well, he 
turned away, and with cap in hand went. out. 
And truly I was glad he was gone, for his mas- 
ter was a rigid Presbyterian, who in all likeli- 
hood would have led him a wretched life had 
he been taken and imprisoned among the 
Quakers. 

““The soldiers came so early that the 
meeting was not fully gathered when they 
camé, and when the mixed company were goue 
out, we were so few in that large room that 
they might take a clear view of us all, and 
single us out as they pleased. He that com- 
manded the party gave us first a general charge 
to come out of the room. But we who came 
thither at God’s requirings to worship Him, 
like that good man of old who said, ‘ We ought 
to obey God rather than man,’ stirred not, but 
kept our places. Whereupon he sent some of 
his soldiers among us, with command to drag 
or drive us out, which they did roughly enough. 

“When we came into the street, we were 
received there by other soldiers, who with their 
pikes holden lengthways from one to another, 
encompassed us round, as sheep in a pound; 
and there we stood a pretty time, while they 
were picking up more to add to our number. 
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In this work none seemed so eager and so 
active as Major Rosewell. Which observing, 
I stepped boldly to him as he was passing, and 
asked if he intended a massacre: for of that 
iu those times there was a great apprehension 
and talk. The suddenness of the question 
somewhat startled him; but, recollecting him- 
self, be answered: ‘No; but I intend to have 
you all hanged by the wholesome laws of the 
lance.’ When he had gotten as many as he 
thought fit, in number thirty-two, whereof two 
were caught in the street who had not been at 
the meeting, he ordered the pikes to be opened 
before us; and giving the word, ‘ March,’ went 
himself at our head, the soldiers with their 
pikes making a lane to keep us from scattering. 

“He led us up St. Martin’s, and turned 
down to Newgate, where I expected he would 
Jodge us. But to my disappointment he went 
on through Newgate, and turning through the 
Old Bailey, brought us into Fleet-street. I 
was then wholly at a loss to conjecture whither 
he would lead us, unless it were to Whitehall ; 
for I knew nothing then of Old Bridewell ; 
but on a sudden he gave a short turn, and 
brought us before the gate of that prison, 
where knocking, the wicket was opened, and 
the master with his porter stood ready to 
receive us. 

‘One of those two who were picked up in 
the street being near me, and telling me his 
case, I stepped to the major and told him that 
this man was not at the meeting, but was taken 
up in the street; and showed him how hard 
and unjust a thing it would be to put him into | 
prison. 


from top to bottom in black, there stood in 
the middle of it a great whipping-post, which 
was all the furniture it bad. In one of these 
rooms judgment was given, and in the other it 
was executed, on those who for their lewdness 
were sent to this prison and there sentenced to 
be whipped. It was so contrived that the 
court might not only hear, but see, their sen- 
tence executed. A sight so unexpected and 
withal so unpleasing gave me no encouragement 
to rest there; looking earnestly around, I 
espied on the opposite side a door which gave 
hopes of « further progress. I stepped hastily 
to it, and opened it. This let me into one of 
the fairest rooms that, as far as I remember, [ 
was ever in; aod no wonder; for though it 
was now put to this mean use, this house had 
for many ages been the royal palace of the 
Kings of England, until Cardinal Wolsey built 
Whitehall, and presented it as a peace-offering 
to King Henry the Eighth, who till then had 
held his court here; and this room was called 
the King’s Dining-room. In length it was 
threescore feet, and had breadth proportionable. 
On the front side were very large bay windows, 
in which etood a large table. It had other 
very large tables in it, with benches round, 
and at that time the floor was covered with 
rushes. 

“ Here was my nil ultra, and here I found . 
might set up my pillar. So, having followed 
my keeper's direction to the utmost point, [ 
sat down, and considered the rhetorical saying 
that ‘the way to heaven lay by the gate of 
hell ;’ the black room being regarded as bear- 


I had not pleased him before in the | ing some resemblance to the latter, as this com- 


question I had put to him about a massacre ;| paratively migitt in some sort bear to the 


and that I suppose made this expostulation less | former. 


acceptable to him from me than it might have 
been fromanother. For, looking sternly at me, he 
said, ‘Who are you that take so much upon 
you? Seeing you are so busy, you shall be 
the first that shall go into Bridewell,’ and, 
tukiog me by the shoulders, he thrust me in. 
“The porter, pointing with his finger, di- 
rected me to a pair of stairs on the further 
side of a large court, and bid me go up them, 
and go on till I could go no further. Accord- 
ingly I went up the stairs; the first flight 
whereof brought me to a fair chapel on my left 
hand, which I could look into through the 
iron grates, but could not have gone into if I 
would. I knew that was not the place for me; 
wherefore, following my direction, and the 
winding of the stairs, I went up a story higher, 
which brought me into a roum that I soon per- 
ceived to be a court-room or place of judica- 
ture. After I had taken a view of it, observ- 
ing a door on the further side I opened it, 
but quickly drew back, being almost affrighted 
at the dismalness of the place. For, besides 
that the walls quite round were laid all over 


But I was quickly put from these 
thoughts by the flocking io of the other Friends, 
my fellow-prisoners; amongst whom, when 
they were all come together, there was but one 
whom I knew so much as by face, and with 
him I had no acquaintance ; for, having been 
but a little while in the city, and in that time 
kept close to my studies, I was by that means 
known to very few. 

“As before hinted, it was a general storm 
which fell that day, but it alighted most 
heavily on Friends’ meetings; so that most of 
the men Friends were made prisoners, and the 
prisons generally were filled. And great work 
had the women Friends to run about from 
prison to prison, to find their husbands, their 
fathers, their brothers, or their servants; for, 
according as they disposed of themselves to the 
various meetings, so were they dispersed to 
the various prisons. And no little care and 
pains had they, when they had found them, to 
furnish them with provisions and other necces- 
sary accommodations. 

“An excellent order, even in those early 
days, was practiced among the Friends of 
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London, by which there were certain in- 
dividuals of either sex appointed to have the 
oversight of the prisons in every quarter, and 
to take care of all Friends, the poor especially, 
that should be committed thither. This prison 
of Bridewell was under the care of two honest, 
grave, discreet, and motherly women, whose 
names were Anne Travers and Anne Merrick, 
both widows. They, as soon as they under- 
stood there were Friends brought into that 
prison, provided some hot victuals, meat, and 
broth, for the weather was cold; ordering their 
servanis to bring these things, with bread, 
cheese, and beer; came themselves also, and 
having placed all on a table, gave notice to us 
that it was provided for those who had not 
others to provide for them, or were not able 
to provide for themselves; and there was no 
deficiency among us of a competent number of 
such guests. 

“As for my part, though I had lived as 
frugally as possibly I could, that I might draw 
out the thread of my little stock to the utmost 
leagth, yet had I by this time reduced it to 
tenpence, which was all the money [ had about 
me, or anywhere else at my command. This 
was but a small estate to enter upon an im- 
prisonment with ; yet was I not at all discour- 
aged at it, nor had [ a murmuring thought. 
I had known what it was moderately to abound, 
aod if I should now come to suffer want, I 
knew I ought to be cootent; and through the 
grace of God I was so. 


Lord a good provider. 


food and raiment. 


“Although the sight and smell of hot food 
was sufficiently enticing, for [ had eaten little 
that morning, and was hungry, yet, considering 
the terms of the invitation, | questioned my 
being included in it, and after sume reasoning 
concluded, that while I had tenpence in my 
pocket I should be but an intruder to that 
mess, which was provided for such as perhaps 
Being come to 
this resolution, I withdrew as far from the 
table as I could, and set dowa in quiet retire- 
ment of mind till the repast was over, which 
was not long ; for there were hands enough at 
it to make light work of it. When evening 
arrived, the porter came up the back-stairs, 
and opening the door told us that if we desired to 
have anything that was to be had in the house, 
he would briog it to us; for there was in the 
house a chandler’s shop, where bread, beer. but- 


had not twopence in theirs. 
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I had lived by Provi- 
dence before when for along time I had no 
money at all; and I had always found the 
I made no doubt, 
therefore; that He who sent the ravens to feed 
Elijah, and who clothes the lilies of the field, 
would find means to sustain me with needful 
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mind to, giving their money to pay for them. 
Among the rest went I, and intending to spia 
out my tenpence as far as I could, desired him 
to bring me a penny loaf only. When he 
returned, we all resorted to him to receive our 
several porticns,; when he came to me, he told 
me he could not get a penny loaf but two half- 
penny loaves. This suited me better ; wherefore, 
returning to my place again, I sat down and 
eat up one of my loaves, reserving the other 
for the next day. This was to me both 
dinner and supper; and so well satisfied was [ 
with it, that 1 would willingly then have gone 
to bed, if I had one to goto; but that was not 
to be expected there, nor had any one bedding ~ 
brought in that night. Some of the company 
had been so considerate as to send for a pound 
of candles, that we might not sit all night io 
the dark. Having lighted divers of them, and 
nlaced them in several parts of that large room, 
we kept walking to keep us warm. 

“ After I had thus warmed myself, and the 
evening was pretty far spent, I bethought me 
of a lodging, and cast my eye on the table 
which stood in the bay-window, the frame 
whereof looked, I thought, somewhat like a 
bedstead. Willing to make sure, I gathered 
up a good armful of the rushes wherewith the 
floor was covered, and spreading them under 
the table, crept in oa them in my clothes, aod 
keeping on my hat, laid my head on one end 
of the table’s frame instead of a bolster. My 
example was followed by the rest, who gathered 
up rushes as I had done, made themselves 
beds in other parts of the room, and so to rest 
we went. Having a quiet easy mind, I was 
soon asleep, and slept till about the middle of 
the night. Then awaking, and finding my 
legs and feet very cold, I crept out of my 
cabin and began to walk about. This waked 
and raised all the rest, who finding themselves 
cold as well as I, got up and walked about 
with me till we had pretty well warmed our- 
selves, and then we all lay down again and 
rested till morning. 

“ Next day all they who had families or be- 
longed to families in the city, had bedding 
brought in of one sort or other, which they 
disposed at the ends and sides of the room, 
leaving the middle void to walk in. But I, 
who had nobody to look after me, kept to my 
rushy pallet under the table for four nights, ia 
which time [ did not put off my clothes; yet, 
through the goodness of God to me, I rested 
and slept well, and enjoyed health, without 
taking cold. In this time divers of our com- 
pany, through the solicitations of some of their 
relations or acquaintances to Sir Richard 
Brown, who was at that time Master of Mis- 


ter, cheese, eggs, and bacon might be had alate in the city, and over Bridewell more 


money. Upon which many went to him, and 
spake for what of these things they had a:one William Mucklow, who lay on a hammock. 


especially, were released; and among these 
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He having observed that I only was unpro- 
vided. came very courteously to me, and kindly 
offered me the use of his hammock. This was 
a providential accommodation to me, which I 
received thankfully, both as from the Lord 
and from him. From thenceforward I thought 
I lay as well whilst I staid there as ever I had 
done in my life. 

“ Among those that remained, there were 
several young men who cast themselves into a 
club, and laying down every one ap equal por- 
tion of money, put it into the hand of our 
friend Anne Travers, desiring her to lay it out 
for them in provisions, and send them in every 
day a mess of hot meat; and they kindly invited 
me to come into their club with them. They 
saw my person, and judged me by that, but 
they saw not my purse, nor understood the 
lightness of my pocket. But I, who alone 
understood it, knew 1 must sit down with 
lower commons. Wherefore without giving 
them the reason as fairly as I could, I exeused 
myself from entering at present into their mess. 
And before my tenpence was quite spent, my 
Heavenly Father on whom I relied sent me a 
fresh supply. 

‘William Penington, a brother of Isaac 
Penington, a Friend, and a merchant in Lon- 
don, at whose house before I came to live in 
the city I was wont to lodge, having been at 
his brother’s that day on a visit, escaped the 
storm, and so wasat liberty; and understanding 
when he came back, what had been done, 
bethought himself of me, and hearing where I 
was, came in love to see me. In discourse 
amongst other things he asked me how it was 
with meas to money: [ told him [ could not 
boast of much, and yet I could not say 
I had none; though what I then had was 
indeed next to none. Whereupon he put 
twenty shillings into my hand, and desired me 
to accept of that for the preseat. 1 saw the 
Divine band in thus opening in this manner to 
me his heart and band; and I received it with 
thankful acknowledgment, as a token of love 
from the Lord and from him. 

i (To be continued.) 


“Qh come, let us worship and bow down. 
Let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker, 


for He is our God.” That spirit of association 
which works so mightily in secular things is 
charged with a yet more potent influence 
when applied to the things of God. Asso- 
ciation in the public celebration of united 
worship, also infuses order to the soul in its 
private retirement, and quickens the individual 
sense, even apart from anything we may hear 
or do when thus assembled. ‘ee 

The Society of Friends at its rise accepted, 
acd scrupulously carried out, one grand prin- 
ciple in relation to public worship, viz., that 
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under the new covenant, its various exercises 
were all to be spontaneous, and admitted of no 
pre-arrangement. Assembling in His name, 
with Christ in the midst, was their only 
formula. When thus met, waiting upon Him, 
they believed, nay, they Anew, that He conde- 
scended to feed His people with the heavenly 
manna—often directly with “ times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,” often medi- 
ately through His Spirit operating in the 
hearts of His servants, dividing to every man 
as He severally willed. This was their ideal 
of congregational worsbip, and marvellously 
blessed was it in ite fruits. As in private wor- 
ship, so in public, the spiritual service was 
engaged in each for himself, and for all, not 
by one person for the rest; and they could no 
longer depute others, systematically, to sing 
for them, to utter prayers for them, to break 
bread for them, or to approach “ God's altar” 
for them. In public, as in private, He who was 
in their midst, saw their inmost hearts, sup- 
plied their inmost needs, and fed them together 
at His table. 


—-— —~ Wome 


Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE PROPER USE OF TIME AND TALENTS. 

“ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leads to life, and few there be that find 
it.” Discouraging as this may seem, the au- 
thority is such we cannot gainsay it. And 
my heart sickens at the efforts continually be- 
ing made by lukewarm professors, to open a 
highway between the narrow and the broad, 
that will lead to the Celestial City, in which the 
hosts can carry with them the frivolous amuse- 
ments and pleasures that only gratify the 
senses. This can never be. The heart must 
be weaned from these things, and its affections 
purified by self-sacrifice and self-surrender. 
Christ and Belial have no more affinity now 
than in olden time. “ No man can serve two 
masters.” Some may say these things are in- 
nocent ;—not when they divert us from medi- 
tating on the law of God, written upon the 
heart, and draw away our attention from the 
inspeaking word. We must as virtually lay 
down the life we have in the enchanting things 
of this world, however specious, as Jesus of 
Nazareth laid his life down upon the cross, 
and suffered his hands and his feet to be nailed 
there. This, I well know, is a severe ordeal 
to flesh and blood,—any thing else but this 
crucifixion, anything so that the “ strong man 
armed be left at ease in his possessions.” © yes, 
how often have I said when passing through 
this conflict between flesh and spirit, most will- 
ingly would I give up my natural life, eould I 
be spared the saerifice in little things. Why 
should we yield up what was not sinful? We 
cannot choose our own way, nor is it wise for 
us to trifle with Omnipotence. ‘He that will 
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save his life shall lose it, but he that will lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” These great truths are 
as unchangeable as the source whence they 
originated.. Good and evil are before us, and 
our best welfare in this life, and that which is 
to come, depends on the choice we make. I feel 
to invite my young friends to be wise while it 
is called to-day,” ‘‘and choose the Lord for 
their portion,” and what he pleases to bestow, 
as the lot of their inheritance; then they will 
know His favor is better than life, and at His 
right hand are rivers of pleasure forevermore. 
Give him the whole heart; keep back no part 
of the price of the land. Suppose you have to 
give up dancing parties, opera going, theatrical 
exhibitions, card playing, and dissipation of all 
kinds, you will only be parting with that which 
occasions a waste of time and leaves a sting be- 
hind. In the place of every evil spirit that is 
driven out of the temple, an angel will enter, 
and employ you in its ministrations, every one 
of which will draw down heavenly blessings 
upon you; and you will be so happy in these 
as never to be “ weary in well doing.” When 
the will is given up to the Divine will, when 
we cease to reason, then obstructions are re- 
moved,—mountains skip, hills vanish, seas roll 
back, and a smooth and easy path is opened 
before us. “A path that no fowl knoweth, 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, the 
lion’s whelps have never trodden it, nor the 
fierce lion passed by it.” 

Turn, vot to the right hand nor the left; the 
goal is reached by perseverance,—heaven’s 
smile is the propelling power,—a crown of 
triumph is in store,—the palm of victory is 
sure. ‘ Those who become thus submissive 
shall hunger no more, neither shall they thirst 
any more ; the sun shall not shine on them, nor 
any heat; the Lamb shall dwell among them, 
and lead them to fountains of living waters, 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 

We are placed here in a world of realities. 
Surrounded by them on every side, we are en- 
trusted with solemn duties ; our very existence 
in our threefold being imposes high responsi- 
bilities. Let us reflect upon these-things and be 
faitbful to our trust, so that we fail not to 
stand among those who used the talents given 
them, and when called to a final reckoning 
could come forth and say, ‘ Lord thou gavest 
me five talents, behold I have gained other five.” 

8. Hunt. 


—- ——- ~0e — - 


THE NIGHT PRAYER, 

A father came home from his business 
at early evening, and took his little girl upon 
his knee. After a few dove-like caresses, she 
crept to his bosom and fell asleep. He carried 
her himself to her chamber, and suid, “‘ Nellie 


would not like to go to bed without saying her 
prayers?” Half opening her large, blue eyes, 
she dreamily articulated : 
“Now I lay me down to asleep, 
[ pray the Lord—” 

then adding, in 2 sweet murmur, ‘‘ He knows 
the rest,” she sank on her pillow, in His 
watchful care who “ giveth his beloved sleep.” 


cenintasnt sien ditatiniinttty 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
YEARLY MEETING APPOINTMENTS. 


A few weeks ago there were some remarks in 
the Intelligencer on the weariness and too 
great labor often experienced by some, in the 
attendance of Yearly Meetings. Cannot this 
trouble be remedied in a measure? There are 
in all our Yearly Meetings, some remote Quar- 
ters from which but few persons are in attend- 
ance. We may observe that when committees 
are to be appointed, the meetings are in the 
habit of nominating a certain number of Friends 
from each Quarter. Consequently where there 
are but few from these remote meetings, they 
must be appointed on all committees. We 
should consider whether this habit is really 
necessary. Should we be so jealous of our 
rights in a fraternity like ours, that we must 
follow this plan instead of making selections 
out of the whole body. We can see how uu- 
evenly the burden rests on the members. A large 
Quarterly Meeting, all the members of which 
are of easy access to the Yearly Meeting, may 
comprise more than half of those in attendance, 
and yet the four or five from the distant Quar- 
ters, who have come a long distance, and had 
hoped to enjoy the society of their friends both 
socially and religiously, have so much labor to 
perform that they are overburdened, and instead 
of being refreshed, they return wearied and op- 
pressed. We have long noticed that too often 
we fall into a routine in our nominations. 
Year after year a certain class of Friends are 
set apart for certain duties, such as writing 
epistles, &c., while others, perhaps equally as 
well qualified, are seldom brought forward. 
It is not with a fault-finding spirit these re- 
marks are made, but an observation of over 
thirty years has convinced me that Friends too 
much neglect bringing the younger part of the 
Society forward on committees, by which a mu- 
tual loss is sustained. We have seen Friends, 
especially those whose duty required them to 
attend the meetings of ministers and elders, ev 
overburdened by their appointments that their 
company in the social circle (one of the great 
benefits arising from the mingling of kindred 
minds) could scarcely be enjoyed. If their 
labors had been shared by others who fre- 
quently have nothing to do in business affairs, 
this would not have been the case. 1. H. 
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The fit word must be fitly spoken. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 15. 
(Continued from page 792. 
Botoena, 11th mo., 1867. 

From what was once a princely palace in the 
old city of Bologna, this goeth greeting to the 
home at , the comforts of which I can 
assure thee were remembered with something 
very much like a sigh, when, two hours ago, 
we returned from a chilly drive, and found our 
frescoed ceilings and immense mirrors a poor 
compensation for the absence of a good fire. 
We had omitted ordering one made in our 
chamber before setting out, and the stoves that 
are almost universally used in these countries 
take so long a time to heat, that we were sum- 
moned to the table d’hote before we had had 
the least benefit from the fire—but now it is 
roaring comfortably. During the dreary 
weather that kept us bound for a week at 
Milan, we balf resolved, as the season was 80 
far advanced, to postpone seeing Venice until 
spring, but a bright warm sunshine made every- 
thing appear quite differently, and it was de- 
eided we should at least pay the “ Queen of 
the Sea” a short visit, and we have not since 
regretied our decision, though we Jook forward 
with pleasure to seeing Venice under a more 
genial atmosphere than we have enjoyed since 
being within the geographicaF limits of “ sunny 
Italy.” After the first day, our party engaged 
a valet de place, who was quite a well-informed 
man—spoke English tolerably well, and being 
apn Italian and a devout Catholic, furnished us 
with a number of interesting legends in the 
history of Venice and of the Chureh. The 
names of every picture and of every artist in 
the city were at our service whenever we 
wanted them, but his patriotism was so exces- 
sive, that he was quite unwilling to acknow- 
ledge seme of the atrocities that we had been 
accustomed to associate with the days of the 
Doges. He insisted that the Austrians, while 
they governed Venice, had destroyed some of 
the cells in order to represeut them as having 
been much worse than they really were, and 
as to the dungeons we used to read of as below 
the level of the canals, the water of which 
oozed through their walls, he declared they 
had never existed, and that those he showed us 
on the ground floor were as bad in every re- 
spect as any in olden time. They need not 
indeed have been much more horrible to satis- 
fy even the brutal cruelty of those barbarous 
ages; and as we groped about among them by 
the feeble light of a candle, where no ray of 
sunshine ever penetrated, snd stood on the 
Bridge of Sighs, just where Byron and scores of 
other tourists had stood before us, it required 
no very vivid imagination to call up images of 
those fearful scenes of bléod that centuries 





ago were there enacted. We had all seen so 
many pictures of Venice that many parts of j 
looked quite familiar, but it is totally different _ 
in most of its features from any other city we 
have yet seen. Very few of the streets that 
are not canals are wider than the sidewalks 
in Philadelphia, while the greater number are 
much narrower, in fact so narrow that we were 
often obliged to walk single file to avoid brush- 
ing constantly against one wall or the other; 
but these little alleys are lined with shops of 
every kind, and all the streets are paved with 
broad flag-stones, and so clean and tidy- locking 
as greatly to astonish us, as we were prepared 
to expect quite the reverse. As gondolas are 
the only carriages, horses are never seen; and 
certainly while we were there, no quadruped 
but an occasional cat or dog was ever visible. 
The deficiency is, however, fully made up by 
the pigeons, which are under the especial pro- 
tection of government; and as no oue is allowed 
to shoot them, they have increased to an im- 
mepnse number. Many years ago, a legacy was 
left by some distinguished individual for their 
support, and every day at 2 o’clock their din- 
per is served them on the Grand Piazza, in 
front of San Marco. We were there on one 
occasion before the hour, and it was very amus- 
ing to see how, at the first stroke of the clock, 
they made their appearance from all directions, 
flocking toward the corner where they were al- 
ways sure of finding their repast. There were 
several hundreds, and they were as plump as 
partridges and as tame as kittens, appearing 
to know as well as any of us the immunity 
they enjoy. One of our mornings in Venice 
was devoted to a voyage along the Grand Canal 
and through several of the others, that are as 
dark, and narrow and crovked, as that is broad 
and splendid; and during this exeursion, we 
made acquaintance with a number of suburb 
palaces, some few still inhabited by grandees 
and still radiant with frescoes, but by far the 
greater number turned into hotels or ware- 
houses, and only to be known,as the former 
abodes of princes and nobles by the tall painted 
posts that are driven into the canal in a semi- 
circle, around the entrance, I suppose, to pre- 
vent intrusion by the commonalty. We were 
shown the palace of the Foscari, the home of 
Desdemona and one or two others, and iv an- 
other part of the city the place where Shy- 
lock’s shop unce flourished. Besides making 
repeated visits to the magnificient Cathedral of 
San Marco, the one great feature of Venice, 
only rivalled by the old palace of the Doges, 
we took every day a “course of churches,” of 
inferior rank, but all containing something to 
admire in the way of painting or statuary or 
mosaic. We think we shall appreciate all 
these more thoroughly in milder weather—so 
we left the remainder of our enjoyment until 
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we revisit Venice in the spring, and came on 
go Bologna. We find the temperature much 
the same—very fine for exercise, but a little 
chilly for picture galleries. The gallery of 
paintings in Bologna is one of its celebrities, and 
contains several exquisite masterpieces. Yes- 
terday in walking to one of the churches we 
were attracted by a broad arched entrance, 
covered with frescoes, and upon walking 
through it, found on the other side a large 
court surrounded by arcades, the walls of which 
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CONFIDENCE. 
The child leans on its parent’s breast— 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 
And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
’Neath every cloud. 


He has no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud and doth not heed; 
By flowing stream, or grazsy mead 
He sings, to shame 
Men who forget, in time of need, 
A Fatber’s name. 


were all closely covered with coats of arms of 
every imaginable device, and bright as paint and 
gilding could make them. On inquiry, we 
were told it was a building where the very 
celebrated University of Bologna had once 
been. We had ourselves ushered up stairs, where ——_- 
were twelve immense apartments, now contain- RELATION OF THE SEXES. 

ing the public library, and all lined like the It may be laid down as a general rule that 
arcades below, with coats of arms. We thought | amusements which separate the sexes are dan- 
there must have been thousands, and we were! gerous. I would not press the truth too nar- 
informed they were the armorial bearings of | rowly and literally; but undoubtedly it is 
the students of the University. These rooms/a general truth that where women seek their 
also contained a number of busts and statues | amusements in one way by themselves, and 
of former Professors, among which was that | men seek theirs in another way by themselves, 
of a young and beautiful woman, who frequent- | there is in both ways a tendency to degenera- 
ly filled her father’s chair. We learn she was, tion and temptation. God meant that men and 


eminent’in several branches of science, and women should live together, work together, and, 
that the school of Bologna was famous among | jn all the functions of life—eivil, social, re- 


other things, for its Female Professors. From ligious, artistic, and intellectual—co-operate 
here we were taken into the Anatomical Hall, ' with each other; and their mutual relations are 
now no longer in use, and shown the statue of harmonizing and balancing, and nowhere else 
the man who, in the early part of the fifteenth more than in the secking and prosecution of 
century, and [ believe in this very room, bad amusements. I believe that boys and girls 
first practiced the dissection of the human | should go to school together. As they sit 
body. The same University also produced Gal- together in the household, so I think they 
van, the originator of Galvanism ; so we found should sit together in our temples of learning. 
ourselves quite accidentally in what had been | Colleges should not be for all men or for all 
the very hot-bed of science and learning. Our } women, but the same buildings and the same 


afternoon was pleasantly occupied in a drive to | professors should be provided for both in com- 
the cemetery, a short distance out of the town.| mon. And as it is in everything else, so it 


The tombs are arranged some of them in the| should be in amusements. There is much 
cloisters of an old monastery, and the remainder greater liability to temptation and immorality 
In long vaulted galleries, of more recent con-| where amusement is sought in the isolation or 
struction. In some instances, the monument separation of the sexes. 

or inscription being on the wall, and the body| ‘Therefore, all exhibitions of pictures and 
under the pavement beneath it, but generally | statues, all provisions for public recreation, all 
the tombs were in the walls, which were of| jnstitutions for public amusements, should be 
marble, divided into panels just large enough | sych as to enable the people to goin groups 
to contain one coffin. Those arcades were | and families. 

very extensive, looking as though they had/ [| do not think amusements can be good 
been used for centuries, while many of the generally in a community in which a man is 
more recent tombs were ornamented with| ashamed to take his whole family tothem. If 
wreaths and bouquets, very much in the gtyle | there is anything you would not like your wife 
of ‘* Pere le chaise.” Some of the monuments | and children to participate in with you, the 
were very fine, but in this country of art we! presumption is that it is wrong; and if there is 
hardly see anything in the way of statuary anything you would like them to participate in 
that is not 80. From the cemetery, we drove | with you, the presumption is that it is right. 
to the summit of a high hill, whence we had a! And this might be made a rule of judgment far 


splendid view of the city and its surround-| more widely than it now is—H. W. Beecher. 
ings. 


The heart that trusts, for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it hud wings ; 
A well of peace within it springs, 
Come good or ill; 
Whate’er to-day—to-morrow brings— 
It is his will. British Herald. 
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The conversation of many people coasis‘s in 
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great part of “said I,” and “ said he ”—said 
he generally having decidedly the worst of it. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 22, 1868. 


Nortice.—One more number will complete 
the present (24th) volume of our periodical ; 
and it is desired that those of our subscribers 
who wish to continue, will notify our agent, 
before the close of this volume, on the 29th 
instant, in order that their names and address 
may be properly registered, &c., in our sub- 
scription list for the next volume. This will 
promote the safe and sure delivery of the pa- 
pers. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—We think the sug- 
gestions of our correspondent R. on the subject 
of Swarthmore College are given at too late a 
period to be of any practical benefit. 

The essay on “ Mother, Home and Heaven” 
is too redundant in style for our paper. 


“(QNE GENERATION PASSETH AWAY, AND 
ANOTHER GENERATION COMETH.” (Eccl. i. 4.) 
—There are those among us who we belicve are 
becoming more and more conscious of the force 
of this Scripture text. It has been familiar to 
them from childhood, but not fully appreciated 
until by passing events they have been pressed 
forward, and found themselves standing in the 
places made vacant by the removal of their 
valued predecessors in the cause of Truth. 

Those thus brought into service, and who feel 
the, importance of bearing the vessels of the 
temple before the altar of the Lord with hal- 
lowed hands, may be ready to inquire, Who 
shall be found worthy ? 

We rejoice in the conviction that with a call 
to labor there is ever bestowed the requisite 
qualification. Our Divine Master “knows us 
far better than we know ourselves,” and abili- 
tates his servants with special reference to the 
work required. As their ‘“‘day is, so shail 
their strength be.” The same power with 
which the disciples were invested when they 
were commanded to go forth without purse or 
scrip, and to take no thought what they should 
ray if arraigned before men, will be manifested 
for the help of every dedicated child of God. 
We cannot suppose that the removal of those 
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who “ have finished their course” and are now 
reaping the reward of well-doing can affect the 
momentous cause in which we are alike called 
to labor ; a cause without beginning or end, but 
ever bearing upon its banner the necessity of 
present and individual effort. The faithful in 
every age have accomplished the work of their 
day, but they could not do the work of ours, 
any more than we can roll back the wheels of 
the car of Time and perform what they may 
have left undone. We feel a concern that in 
the sorrow which is natural and allowable to 
be felt because of the passing away of those we 
have loved and honored, we may not lose sight 
of the increased necessity, if we may so speak, 
for those who are left, to seek wisdom rightly 
to discharge the duties devolving upon them. 
Let none excuse themselves under the plea of 
unworthiness, and look toward others to fill 
positions which they may esteem too high for 
them. In the Lord’s service there is no high, 
no low, no rich, no poor. ‘Every valley shall 
be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low.” All are called with an high and 
holy calling. They who hear His voice and 
obey the call are made heirs of his kingdom. 

The proneness of the human mind to depend 
upon others has a tendency, if indulged, to 
weaken individual effort and paralyze energies 
which, if supplied with vital force, would in 
self-concentration elevate man and place him in 
a position designed by his great Creatcr. To 
disparage the powers which God has given us, 
or to question the certainty of the knowledge 
which he has seen fit to place within our reach, 
savors of ingratitude and impairs our confidence 
in the guidance of His spirit. , 

Our liability to err should lead us to use our 
powers with the caution which true humility 
inspires, but not to neglect or undervalue them. 
We may regard the faculties with which we 
have been endowed too lightly as well as too 
boastingly. We quote from one of deep ex- 
perience, who said, “ To confide in God we must 
confide in the faculties by which He is appre- 
hended, and by which the proofs of His exist- 
ence are weighed.” “Nothing is gained to 
piety by degrading human nature, for in the 
competency of this nature to know and jydge 
of God all piety has its foundation.” 

The power of discerning between justice and 
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injustice, excellency and its opposite, is the 
highest faculty bestowed upon us, and forms 
the basis of our responsibility. As man acts in 
concert with his highest sense of right, and 
forms his life according to the manifestations 
of duty as conveyed through an enlightened 
conscience, he is brought under an influence 
which will guard him from evil and establish 
him in the love of good. 

The love of goodness is not only essential to 
happiness but to the perfection of every virtue. 
It is an important truth, we think not suffic- 
iently recognized, that the ultimate reliance of a 


on their behalf; when she died, they lost indeed a 
helper. The innumerable works of love and mercy 
which filled up her daily life of seventy-three years, 
the labors of her bands in services of charity, the 
consecration of literally almost the whole of her small 
income to deeds of benevolence, are known to few 
save the sharers of her bounty and her intimate 
friends: but by these they can never be forgotten on 
earth. Have they not also gone up to bear blessed 
witness for her before the throne of Heaven? And 
can we not therefore fully believe that the divine 
and joyful welcome has been dccorded her, ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto Mz.” 
A. W. M. 
sisninpeasalilitisni 

+ FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The attention of Friends is called to the advertise- 
msnt io this paper of the list of Agents of this Asso- 


human being must be upon his own wind and | ciation having Books for sale. 


not upon another. He cannot reason or act 
without a secret confidence that he is endowed 
with an understanding and qualification for so 


‘ doing. Bat self-government, without a sense | 


of divine superintendence, would hardly ex: | 


tend beyond a life of outward and partial pu- 
rity. He cannot be the perfect man- who 
does not constantly refer to the Divine will 
for counsel. “ A good man’s steps are ordered 
of the Lord,” is a text which, though often 
referred to, can never lose its significance and 
truth. 


a 


Diep, on the 18th of First month, 1868, Mary, 
widow of the late Wm. Carpenter, in the 73d year of 
her age; a highly valued member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. In the domestic circle she was ; 
& wise counsellor, a devoted wife, a tender and af- 
fectionate parent, and a true and steadfast friend. 
Sympathetic in her nature, she ever felt for suffering : 
humanity, and her hand was often exieaded to alle- | 
viate those ills she could not cure. Mild and unas- | 
suming in her deportment, She was nevertheless firm 
to her convictions of duty, and few have left behind 
a more shining example of unobtrusive virtue. Sur- 
rounded with much to endear her to life, yet her de- 
sire was to depart and enter into that “rest pre- 
pared for the righteous from the foundation of the 
world.” . . 

——, suddenly, at her son-in-law’s, Robert Bunk- 
ers, Rochester, N. Y., on the morning of 22d of 1st 
mo., 1868, Susan Buus, widow of Thos. Bills, Jr., 
(deceased,) in the 72d year of her age; a member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting. So peacefully she re- 
sigoed her life to Him who gave it, that we feel a 
word is due her memory. She evinced by her daily 
and inoffensive walking that she was desirous to be 
found one of the followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. We believe she died the death of the righteous, 
and, as“a shock of corn fully ripe, bas been gathered 
into the heavenly garner. ° 

——, at her home in Salem, N. J., on the 2d of 
Eleventh month, 1867, Agigai, Goopwin. 

By no one was ever more constantly and practically 
remembered that saying of out blessed Saviour, “ The 
poor ye have always with you.” Always with this 
dear friend were present the wants, the sufferings, 
the claims, of the needy and the lowly : her-life was 
truly one long sacrifice of self and all self. indulgence, 





EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 17. 
RaTISBON. 


The future of Germany interests me very 
much, but I feel discouraged about it. Here 
in this old city (where the Diet sat so long, 
and which exhibits signs of such decay as [ 
have seen nowhere else, and yet which inti- 
mates so much of former power) I feel deeply 
how completely the experiment of a great 
Christian Empire initiated by Charlemagne has 
failed. I wish I could remember (sufficiently 
well to do it justice by a report) a lecture 
which Dr. Solger delivered upon Charlemagne, 
in a course of lectures which he read to a class 
of ladies in Boston. He severely criticised 
Mr. Hallam’s analysis of Charlemagne’s char- 
acter and power as entirely inadequate; and 
gave credit to the great Emperor for a grand 
idea, viz., that of making all Hurope a union of 
nations under one Kmperor, whose prime minis- 
ter should be the Pope of Rome, at whose in- 
stance his father Pepin had just conquered 


‘Lombardy. He said Charlemagne (notwith- 


standing his French name), was a German with 
nothing Gallic in his nature or ideas; conse- 
quently that he never dreamed of destroying the 
right to their own institutions, of each of the 
several nations that he conquered; but he did 
not see that the Church in becoming secular- 
ised under Constantine had involved in it, in- 
extricably, the Roman principle of absolutism, 
which (when his own personal influence should 
no longer be present, and it should be acted 
upon by such a spirit as was afterwards realized 
in Gregory the Great) would assail and crush 
those germs of human freedom which were so 
inadequately protected by the loose confedera- 
tion of the German nations; each of which 
had committed its own interest to its leading 
family, with no adequate safeguard against the 
possible personal ambition or frivolity of its 
accidental head. 

The history of Europe, that has grown out 
of the antagonism and struggle for power of the 
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Church and the Empire, therefore necessarily 
ended in the supremacy of the Church, inas- 
much as the Empire was weakened by the 
struggle of its several parts with each other for 
predominance. I turn from the perplexing 
task of unravelling this web of contending 
tyrannies, to consider the experiment which 
was initiated in 1776 in our own country, 
where first, it eeems to me, Christianity really 
has organized Empire, and has shown that 
Liberty and Love may have a political organi- 
zation, and become a material fact, and that 
they were not always to be a disembodied hope 
crucifiying all the best human life; but were 
to make a kingdom of Heaven on earth. Not 
that this is realized yet in the United States of 
America, but it 7s shown to be possible, though 
we must not disguise from ourselves that it is 
also possible that the realization may be put off 
another cycle, by the prevalence of that doc- 
trine of State Sovereignity which is the an- 
tagonistic principle to that of Federal Union. 
I think that the idea that made the Fed- 
eral Union was a true Christian idea. The 
people of the United States, not their several 
State governments, united to form a general 
government which should protect every citizen 
in the rights and relations that were common 
to them all, viz., the right to worship God, 
each in his own way, neither hindering nor 
hindered by others in this respect; the right 
to freely circulate in all the States, none of 
which was to make any laws or nourish any in- 
stitutions that should hinder this free commu- 
nion. The religious side of this Federal Con- 
stitution ensured it a free development, which 
shall more and more cherish the germs of 
prosperity peculiar to the locality and circum- 
stances of each State; and more and more 
powerfully repress whatever in each State shall 
threaten the prosperity of the others and of the 
whole. The governmental officers were to be 
held for such limited times, and the tenure of 
office to be so weak, that it was to be hoped that 
governing would be hardly an object of personal 
ambition; and thus that the energy of men 
would be turned into other more benignant and 
fruitful social functions, and it would be proved 
that “that country was governed best that 
was governed least.” 

It seems to me that Abraham Lincoln is the 
only American who conspicuously acted on the 
principle or showed that he fully comprehended 
it. He administered the government by the 
people, for the people, and under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, too ; steadily refusing to ex- 
ercise any powers but those that were legiti- 
mately Ais during the term of his election, 
whether urged on the one hand by cunning 
and selfish politicians, looking to their own pri- 
vate interests, or, on the other hand, by gener- 
ous philanthropists who felt as if a beneficent 












end sanctified even so questionable a means as 


arbitrary power. That Mr. Lincoln instead of 
emancipating the slaves by Presidential procla- 
mation, at the beginning of the war, educated 
the people to emancipate them by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, is the guarantee of 
the Emancipation’s being beyond the reach of a 
destructive reaction. It is an immense fact 
that such a man as Lincoln, whose instinct was 
identical with the idea that formed the Con- 
stitution, had the conduct of the American na- 
tion, in so formidable a crisis. 

Charlemagne’s Christian empire therefore in- 
volved two errors. One was that of commit- 
ting power to hereditary rulers, who can never 
be sufficiently checked by the ruled; and the 
other, that of embodying the spiritual interest 
in a material government which must needs have 
finite aims. There is no more material em- 
bodiment of the spiritual interests of man than 
love such as breathed through Mr. Lincoln’s 
second Inaugural; the exercise of power over 
men should never be made exciting to the per- 
sonal passions of him who exercises it; but 
merely tolerable to his sense of duty. On one 
occasion during the war, Mr. Lincoln said that 
when he had “finished this business” he ex- 
pected to “fall to pieces;’’ and his parting 
words at Springfield showed plainly that he 
considered the exercise of the Presidential 
power not a privilege to be enjoyed, so much asa 
duty to be done. This is the true spirit in which 
our government shou!d ever be administered. 
But how few have looked on the exercise of 
power in this light! According to the biogra- 
phy of Alfred the Great, he so locked upon it, 
aod hence the beneficent influence his reign 
still exerts over England, in spite of the differ- 
ent spirit of bis successors, not one of whom 
has ever risen to the height of his idea, except 
perhaps Cromwell. Even Charlemagne, Ste- 
phen and Louis of Hungary, Louis IX. of 
France and Henry the IV., made it their first 
object to securé their own personal power and 
transmit it to their posterity, and second to it, 
that of benefitting their people. Conrad of 
Germany and the first Henry were more person- 
ally disinterested, but their scope was much less 
than that of governing “ for the people by the 
people;” it was only to oblige the barons and kings 
under them, so far as they could do so by vio- 
lent means, to govern their respective peoples in- 
stead of fighting each other. They did not think 
of revising the plan of Charlemagne ; and even 
when the Pope was Lord paramount in Europe, 
and made the crowned heads bow to what they 
called the Church, he never did it in the in- 
terest of humanity, considered as rising from 
the tomb of the Past and ascending beyond the 
present conditions; becsuse he was orfly 
name the spiritual Power, and in fact was 4 
temporal sovereign, with temporal interests, to 
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which the general interests of humanity are 
still made secondary. I believe,in a certain 
union of Church and State as 1 do in the union 
of soul and body; but the true church, like the 
soul, must be not outward and temporal, but in- 
visible and spiritual. 


The plan of Providence is to produce a union 
of all men. When that unioa shall be brought 
about, man will be an Image of God, and not be- 
fore. All arbitrary government, all personal 
aggrandizement of one man above another, 
hiuders that union, and it can never be brought 
about by such means; as, among others, Charle- 
magne proved, by Ais failed experiment. Hau- 
manity was created to subdue the earth and 
wake it a throne. Its history began by letting 
the earth subdue man, and in endeavoring to 
recover itself from this error, humanity has 
beén constantly tempted to regain its lost sov- 
ereignty by wrong means, and has accepted the 
method of the Evil One, rather than that of 
Lové divine. But the latter still calls to Hu- 
manity :— Why wilt thou not come unto me 
that thou mayest have life ?” 


The Americans are beginning to understand 
this call of merey. The method of Divine 
Love is to give to every ove the meaus of pur- 
suing life, liberty and happiness in his own 
way, so long as it shall interfere with no other 
man’s way; and the human government which 
shall be the image of the divine government, 
will secure equal privileges to all, and give mo- 
bopolies to none, whether singly or in bodies. 
And is not this the’ creative principale of the 
American government? Of course this will 
not make'a “ communion of the just’ at once, 
because all are not just, but it will produce a 
growing communion of the just in proportion 
as each man keeps up an honest and independ- 
ent communication with God, as the Father who 
appoints to him his business, by the peculiarities 
of his organization, which in the last analysis 
is his only inalienable inheritance and capi- 
tal, and always a sufficient one, provided he is 
at perfect liberty to employ it according to his 
own judgment, in the field of nature—material 
and intellectual_—the one being the counter- 
part of the other. For I believe the bosom of 
the earth contains riches enough to put into 
full activity and employment all its inhabitants ; 
and that the intellect of man has resources 
enough to develop the earth’s resources; and 
that the conscience of man, when it shall have 
become a universal conscience, will keep sweet 
and wholesome the reaction of the one upon the 
other. Though hitherto the universe has seemed, 
generally speaking, to be a stumbling block to 
man, it does not disturb my faith that it is to be 
his stepping stone and footstool ; and otherwise 


ance” is the dream of a fond fanaticism and 
not divine Revelation. BB. P. P. 


For Pe 1 
FRIENDS AMONG THE FREEDMEN 
No. XV. 

Our Teachers continue to furnish us with 
material for an interesting summary, and, if 
the readers of the Intelligencer appreciate 
these extracts as much as some of us do, they 
cannot but be amply repaid for the perusal. 

Mary A. Taytor writes from Charleston, 
South Carolina, that stormy weather has in- 
terfered with the average attendance of her 
pupils, and yet an average of 35 out of £0 ought 
not to be complained of. (An error occurred 
in giving the average last month. It should 
have been 42 out of 45.) She further informs, 
“ We have a flourishing sewing school, of fi/ty 
of the largest girls. This is a goodly number 
to fix and cut out for, but two or three good 
dressmakers (colored) have volunteered to help 
us. During the first hour of evening school, [ 
teach the boys drawing. Some of them make 
excellent attempts, and are deeply interested.” 

CorRNELIA HANCOCK, at the same place, also 
alludes to the wet weather interfering with her 
school, although she, too, had a good “ average” 
—ard gives a fuller account of their “ Indus- 
trial School,” which has interested their minds 
for some time, but which they have been un- 
able to carry into effect before, stating that “a 
lady from Boston visited the school, and pre- 
sented us with a whole piece of muslin and 
one of calico; and so far, that has helped us in 
material, but now we are out and want more. 
To talk about these people providing them- 
selves with new clothing until another crop 
grows is simply absurd, for they only have 
a precarious living. In regard to food, they 
seem full of hope, however, and are making all 
kind of exertions to procure land on which to 
plant. 

I think in your Association there may be 
some who feel a particular interest in their 
learning to sew ; if so, I will promise their con- 
tributions shall be directed to good account. 
I think it an important matter myself, and al- 
though hardly a proficient in the art, [ will do 
all I can to aid in the enterprise.” 

In reference to the school, she says, ‘‘ Since 
visiting the Atlanta schools, I have talked a 
great deal to my scholars about speaking in 
school, and have promised them when they 
could go through the month without “ conduct 
marks,” I would report the fact to you. One 
class has accomplished the feat without any 
punishment being connected with failure to 
comply.” 

“TI have two scholars who compose sentences 
correctly, and one who understands Fractions 





the prophetic promise of giving to Christ “ the| thoroughly, aud ten ciphering in Cumpound 


Uttermost parts of the earth for his inherit-| Numbers. These thirteen scholars could enter 
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any Grammar school in Philadelphia,—all 
bright and thorough scholars, as far as they are 
advanced.* 

Of the school of IsapeL LEenarrR, the colored 
Teacher, also located at Charleston, we have 
a very good account. She has 54 pupils en- 
rolled, all between 6 and 16 years of age, 41 
of whom are reading, 35 write and 25 in arith- 
metic. The reduced average attendance is 
thus accounted for: “The planting season 
has commenced, and a large number of families 
have moved four, and five miles into the coun- 
try, and the larger children walk that distance, 
but the little ones cannot. In some cases, the 
children are left in the village with some mem- 
ber of the family who is too old to work, while 
the parents go up country to work.” 

CaTHARINE E. Haut writes, from Vienna, 
that her school has increased, and now num- 
bers forty pupils, with none in the Alphabet— 
24 reading 34 writing, and 30 in arithmetic. 

Mary MoBring, at Fairfax Court House, 
states that her “ pupils are almost entirely new 
scholars, | think only about fifteen of the 
original ones. Some days I have from forty- 
eight to fifty present. Io stormy weather my 
school is small, but, every thing considered, i 
have a very good school. I have 51 pupils on 
the roll, all of whom spell, 44 read, and 45 
write.” 

The letter from Saran M. E ty, at Lewins- 
ville, has been mislaid, but the report shows 36 
scholars on the roll—23 of whom are between 
6 and 16 years of age, with only 2 in the al- 
phabet. All are in both arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, while their progress and conduct are re- 
corded as “ very good.” 

Francis E. Gauze writes, from Herndon, 
“1 have had two difficulties to contend with 
this month, which have caused my average at- 
tendence to be much smaller than it would 
have been. 

The first is, inclement weather and severe 
colds ; the next, a very poor stove, with which 
it is impossible to make the school-room com- 
fortuble. (It may be proper to say, she was 
immediately authorized to purchase a stove 
without delay.) 

My class in history is very interesting ; they 
seem to take a great interest in it. I think 
our six months expires about the first of the 
Fourth month. Do you propose closing the 
schools at that time. I shall feel very sorry to 
have to part with my pupils so soon.” 

Puicena Heatp bas been temporarily re- 
called from Falls Church, while the school- 
room is made more comfortable, this being ap- 
parently the only method of overcoming the 





*In regard to their admission “into any Gram- 
mar school in Philadaelphia,” the compiler feels dis- 


posed to make a homely quotation—* Doubts arising 
about that!” 


procrastination which has been so culpably mani* 
fested in thig matter. In reference to the pro” 
posed closing of the school for this purpose 
she wrote us, ‘“‘ Ab ! how earnestly I wish it may 
not be long: very near they are to me, and the 
moments seem to lengthen into hours when 
they are detained from school, and [ feel as 
though I cannot endure a long delay.” 

Saran E. Luoyp writes from Woodlawn, 
Va., “ You will observe that my school is not 
as large as last winter. I think the cause is 
chiefly owing to the want of sufficient clothing, 
especially for the feet, Scholars who came 
last winter, but not through the summer and 
fall, were, without exception, when they com- 
menced the present season, to enter advanced 
classes: anda better behaved set of scholars I 
could not wish for ia any school.” 

No letter accumpanied the report of, Dr- 
Bora K. Satta, at Gum Springs, but. fyom 
the latter we learn that the school has tn- 
creased to 38 pupils. Of these 21 read, 26 
write, with one in the alphabet. 

Mary K. Perry, at Manassas, states, “ The 
weather has been very much against us; there 
has been snow nearly all the time, and many 
of the children have over two miles to walk— 
some over three. We have the most intelligent 
colored people here that I have ever met with 
in this State ; no thieving amongst them ; but 
they need educating, as very few of the growa 
peopie can read. I think the school here will 
be of more benefit than almost any other place. 

Saran ANN Sreer writes from Waterford, 
Va., “My school is larger now than it has 
ever been, and I think quite as interesting as 
ever. I have a number of new pupils this 
month, most of whom are men, who seem very 
anxious to learn, and appear to be making the 
most of the short time they expect to have at 
school. Some of the colored people are quite 
anxious to devise means to support one, when 
the present help is over, and they will have to 
depend upon themselves. 

They have appointed an evening to meet, 
and consider the subject, but I fear there are 
not enough who are able to do much towards 
it. The “ minister” spoken of in my last has 
attended school as regularly during the month 
as his Pastoral duties would permit him to. 
He has told me something of his history, 
which may, perhaps, not be uninteresting. 

He was a slave, belonging to a man in one 
of the lower counties of Maryland, and became 
free a short time before the war, and then went 
to Baltimore, when the Baltimore Conference 
appointed him to this Circuit. He is about 
thirty-five years of age, is a very intelligent, 
well informed man, and quite eloquent in the 
pulpit, although he never went to school any 
until now, and has but little knowledge of 
books. He is particularly anxious to Wmprove 
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his pronunciation, and to learn something of ;them feel in this way the weight of their dis- 
Arithmetic and Geography, in which he is| pleasure, they wiil secure their votes at the 
making good progress; while his application | coming election ; but I doubt their success. My 
to study, and genoral deportment as a pupil, | faith isstill strong in the Freedmen ; they have 
is having a good effect in the school. fought their way thus far under too many diffi- 

Two weeks ago we organized a Temperance | culties to falter and turn back now. May the 


Society in school. We have had but two 
meetings since, and now number /i//y-two mew- 
bers. I have always prohibited the use of éo- 
bacco in the school, and as soun as the cause of 
Temperance is firmly established, I intend to 
try to organize an anti-tobacco society; but 
think best to do one thing at a time—so begin 


Father above shield and guide them through 
this trying season~” 

In closiug these extracts from the letters of 
our teachers, it may be well to mention, that 
several who have heard of the decease of our 
dear friend James Mott, expressed in feeling 
terms their sense of the bereavement we have 


with the greater evil. experienced. 


My sewing-school class has been very busy| ‘The condition of the thirteen schools under 
working on the new calico sent by the Associa- | our care, as exhibited by the reports for First 
tion at Christmas. I cut out twenty aprons, | month, may be summed upthus: A total of 
and gave them out to the girls to make in |628 pupils, 529 of whom read, 533 write, 390 
school. Two sew very neatly, and have some | are in arithmetic, with only seven in the alpha- 
idea of cutting out and fitting work. These | Let, although 500 of the entire number are be- 
I appoint to assist me in superintending the | tween 6 and 16 years of age! 
work, which pleases them very much. The| Atthis point, it becomes an interesting ques- 
First-day school is doing well. The packages | tion (and particularly so, as the stipulated pe- 
of papers sent are very acceptable, and are riod for which our teachers were engaged 
highly prized by the scholars. will soon expire,) Will Friends suffer these 

Carouine Tomas, at Leeshury, Va., gives |schools to be closed for want of funds? In 
a good account of her school. She has 64 | other words, can they suffer it and allow over 
names on the roll, of whom 44 read, 50 write, | six hundred children, most of whom it is evi- 
40 are in arithmetic, 5 in history: while 53 |dent are thirsting for an education, to be 
are between 6 and 16 years of age, with only |turned adrift, to pick it up as they best can, 





2 in the alphabet. To show with what rapidi- | as well as to become the easy prey of number- 


ty they get out of this elementary branch of less impositions on account of their ignorance ? 
education, it may be well to say that one month | The liberality or otherwise of our Friends at 
since she had 10 pupils straggling with this|this particular crisis will determine the mat- 
starting point. I was gratified with a visit | ter. J. M. Evuis. 


from Captain Smith to my school, a few days 
since. He expressed himself pleased with the 
advancement of some of my pupils, particularly 
my history and grammar classes. The same 
afternoon he had a call from a strong seces- 
sionist, and in conversation mentioned the pro- 
gress of these children. He acknowledged he 
koew of no white children who had made as 
much progress in so shorta time. So much for 
the ‘inferior race!” In taking a general 
view of this enterprise she remarks : 
“TIT think the good work is progressing. 
Living as I doin the family of the Bureau 
Office, I have an opportunity of knowing much 
ot what is going on in the affairs of the colored 
people at large. I see all the reports that are 
sent in, as every teacher of a Freedman’s 
school has to report to Captain S. There are 
nine schools now in this (Loudon) county for 
Freedmén; six of which are taught by colored 
Teachers. According to reports for the past 
month, there are 358 colored children attend- 
ing schools in this county, and but thirteen of 
that number are in the alphabet.” 
“The colored people are complaining of not 
getting employment readily since the election. 
suppose “the rebels” think that by letting 






Philada., Second mo. 19th, 1868. 


seaisteastilplilaiicaratisanis 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE MEETING. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
The elders shook their hands at last, 
Down seat by seat the signal passed, 
To simple ways like ours unused, 
Half solemnized and balf amused, 
With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 
Outside the bills lay warm in sun; 
The cattle in the meadow-run 
Stood half leg deep; a single bird 
The green repose above us stirred. 
‘‘ What part or lot have you,” be said, 
“In these dull rights of drowsy-head ? 
Is silence worship ?—Seek it where 
It soothes with drean.s the summer air, 
Not in this close and rude-benched hall, 
But where soft lights and shadows fall, 
And all the slow, sleep waking-hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers! 
From time and place and form apart, 
Its holy ground the human heart, 
Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 
Walks the free spirit of the Lord! 
Our common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men; 
His service liberty indeed, 
He built no church he framed no creed ; 
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But while the saintly Pharisee 

Made broader bis phylactery, 

As from the synagogue was seen 

The dusty-sandalled Nazarene 
Through ripening cornfields lead the way 
Upon the awful Sabbath day, 

Hig sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain- walk, 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where m ngled with his gracious words 
The rustle of the tamari-k-tree 

Acd ripple-wasb of Galilee.” 

“Thy words are well, O friend,” I said; 
‘* Unmeasured and unlimited 

Witb noiseless slide of stone to stone, 
The mystic Church of God has grown. 
Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands, 
Unheard the voices still and small 

Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no speciul place of prayer 
Whose hearing ear is everywhere; 

He brings not back the childish days 
That ringed theearth with etoves of praise, 
Roofed Karnak’s hall of gods, and laid 
The plinths of Phile’s colonuade. 

Still lese He owns the selfish good 
And sickly growth the solitude,— 

The worthless grace that out of sight, 
Flowers in the desert anchorite ; 
Dissevered from the suffering whole, 
“Love hath no power wo save a soul. 
Not out of Self, the origin 

And native air and soil of sin, 

The living waters spring and flow, 
The trees with leaves ot healing grow, 
Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet sbelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 

Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore; 
But here, in its accustomed place, 

I look on memory’s dearest face ; 

The blind by-sitter guesseth not 

What shadow hauvts that vacant spot; 
No eye save mine alone can see 

The love wherewith it welcomes me! 
And still, with those alone my kin, 

In doubt ard weakness, want and sin, 
1 bow my head, wy heart | bare 

As when that face was living there, 
And strive (too oft, alas! in vain) 

The rest of simple trust to gain; 

Fold fancy’s restless wings, and lay - 
The idols of my heart away. 


Welcome the silence all unbroken, 

Nor less the words of fitness spoken,— 
Such golden words as hers for whom 

Our autumn flowers have just made room; 
Whose hopeful utterance through and through 
The freshness of the morving blew; 

Who loved not less the earth that light 
Fell on it from the heavens in sight, 

But saw in all fair forms wore fair 

The Eternal beauty mirrored there, 
Whose eighty years but added grace 

And saintlier meaning to her face,— 

The look of one who bore away 

Glad tidings from the hills of day, 

While all our hearts went forth to meet 
The coming of her beautiful feet ; 

I ask no organ’s soulless breath 

To drone the themes of life and death, 

No altar candle-lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 


No cool philosopher to teach 

His blaud audacities of speech 

To double-tasked idolators 

Themselves their gods and worshippers, 
No pulpit beat by ruthless fist 

Uf loud-asserting dogmatist, 

Who borrowsfor the band of love 

The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how well the fathers taught, 
What work the later schoolmen wrought ; 
1 reverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us now as then; 

His force ot love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent ; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 
The manna gathered yesterday 

Already savors of decay ; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone; 
Too little or too much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow; 
The power is lost to self-deceive 

With shallow forms of make-believe., 
We walk at high noon, and the bells 
Call to a thousand oracles, 

But the sound deafens, and the light 

Is stronger than our dazzled sight; 

The letters of the sacred Book 

Glimmer and swim beneath our look ; 
Still struggles in the Age’s breast 

With deepening agony of quest 

The old entreaty : ‘ Art thou He, 

Ur look we for the Christ to be ?’ 


God should be most where man is least ; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
Aud never rag of form or creed 

To clothe the nakedness of need,— 
Where farmer-folk in silence meet,— 

I turn wy bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered*pride, 

And lowest-seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that’s saved alone, 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 

Heart answers heart; in one desire 

Tue blending lines of prayer aspire ; 
‘Where in my name, meet two or three,’ 
Our Lord hath said, ‘I there will be!’ 


So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 

The low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

Tie breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer ;— 
That all our sorrow, pain and doubt, 
A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
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To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, only were able to get out of their “ bunks,” and 
The One true life its own renew. try to dig their way out. These were found by 
So, to the calmly-gathered thought a resouing party, and the others also were saved. 
The innermost of trath is taught, You will listen to such stories as this, as I 
The wystery understood, did th ‘ah t h ’ 
That love of God is love of good; id, with some astonishment, on the first of 
That to be saved is only this,— November. You will.recall your wonder as you 
Salvation from our selfishness ; came up, why these are called the ‘ Snowy 
That Book oe and _ - given Mountains,” when there is no snow on them 
For men, oot God—for earth aatBeaveo— worth mentioning. But if you go down slong 
Not masters, but benignant friends ; the wagon road, which is now deep-rutted and 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar dusty (thongh sprinkied every day) from the 
The king of some remoter star, effects of the heavy business done upon it in 
Listening, at ae ae ear double wagons and teu to fourteen mule teams, 
dos tate auteur dinauee and blind, you will notice alung the sides of the ruad 
The bound and suffering of our kind, poles about fifteen feet high, with pieces of 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, board nailed on the top. These are guide 
Life of our life, he lives to-day.” poles when the snow falling to the depth of ten 
ssadiaiie inate i to twenty feet has obliterated ordinary land- 
ee marks. At such times as this the Sierras are 
in their glory. Viewed from a distance, their 
snowy sides and sharp summits glitter in the 
sunlight, and by night have a strangely sad and 


(Continued from page 798.) eli 
At Crested Peak the rugged precipice 

solemn look. Life in the Sierras at such a 
time, however, is a serious affair. Still the en- 


towers above you a thousand feet, with its 
shattered sides looking dreadfuily as if they 
wanted to drop an immense fragment of rock on 
ergy of man overcomes all difficulties. 
You will be surprised to learn, however, that 
the temperature here in the daytime is mild r 


your head. The engineers were fain to tie 

themselves with ropes as they surveyed along 
and more equable than in New York. Rarely 
in the daytime dves the- thermometer sink 


here. When the Chinese were brought to 
begin the excavation, it is said the Celestials 

below zero. Just now I find the sun is hot 
enough to blister a skin unaccustomed to ex- 


mildly remonstrated. They would not object 

to anything reasonable, but a thousand feet of 
posure. The average temperature at the sum- 
mit in winter during the day is considerably 


precipice below them, with a thousand more 

above them, and hanging on by the skin of 
above zero, aud during storms it rises to 32° 
above zero. It is colder, in fact, down in the 


their teeth, was a heroism of labor to which 

they did not aspire. They were encouraged, 
canons, where there is less sunshine and less 
moisture suspended in the atmosphere. The 


however, tu begin at the beginning, and as the 

nitro-glycerine hurled the gnarled rocks down 

the mountain and far into the valley, Chinese 
snows, however, it must be admitted, are dis- 
agreeable blankets: the thicker they are the 
more objectionable. To guard against obstruc- 


courage rose again to its maximum. 
tion from this cause the railroad in exposed 


In winter, however, work here is simply im- 
possible. Avalanches accumulate on crested 
places is covered with sheds. Probably the 
whole road between what is called the “snow 


peak, and breaking away, no one knows when 
lines” on either side will be thus protected, and 


come crashing down the mountain side. The 
wagon road, which in summer winds along just 
the traveller over the Sierras will pass through 
pretty much a perpetual tunnel. 


at the foot of this mountain, betakes itself ino 
The business of tunneling, to which engin- 


winter to a respectful distance. Twenty-two in 

all of the railroad workmen were lost last winter 
eers usually object, is, oa this line, one of the 
luxuries. ‘That can be carried on summer and 


from this cause. One of the contractors, who 

had taken a retaining wall to build along this 
wioter when nothing else can be done. Hence, 
instead of running over the summit, as might 


steep mountain side, concluded to work at it 
have been done (though with a worse location 


under the snow. He actually dug a tunnel 

through the snow, on the line of the wall, and 
beyond), the engineers started a down grade 
several hundred feet back, and run down 


worked at masonry there in the cosiest manner 
through a tunnel one thousand six hundred 


imagivable. The accumulation of drifted snow 

above him was somewhere from forty to a hun- 
and thirty-six feet long. The road is scarcely 
out of this before it enters another one of three 


dred feet, and it was packed so closely that a 

pick was found convenient in making his tun- 
hundred feet, and then another and another, 
till within two miles it has treated itself to 


nel. No difficulty was experienced in that 
seven tunnels in rapid succession, having a 


Siberian retreat, but some of the masons met 
With their death from incautiously exposing 

total length of three thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-nine feet. 









































themselves in their house by the roadside to an 
avalanche about to fall. Fifteen were buried, 
and so caught between the timbers of the buil- 
ding that, though only a few were killed, three 
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Summit Tunnel is No. 6; and we walked 
down through Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
Tunnel No. 13 is where the nose of the prom- 
ontery looking out on Donner Lake is pierced. 
Tunnel No. 12 behaved badly, the middle of 
it caving in and making a timber casing 
necessary. Tunnel No. 11 was still worse, and 
required casing all through. The material is 
so loose that it is necessary first to run a small 
“heading,” supported by timbers; then to 
work down on each side, and put in temporary 
shores, till the core is taken out, when the 
permanent timber arch is put in, and carefully 
filled over. A hundred feet or so of this core 
remained in when we came along, and it was 
necessary to clamber over it by the light of tal- 
low dips. Where the Judge and 8. could go, 
I was sure there would be a hole left big 
enough for me; so I followed in their trail. 
The workman crouched aside as we passed in 
attitudes necessarily respectful, from the limited 
accommodations afforded there for the human 


form divine. 
(To be continued.) 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
————-.46 


STICKING TO YOUR PROFESSION. 


You have probably just chosen your profes- 
sion, or are about to make the choice. It is 
not my purpose to discuss that subject with 
you. The one duty which I do urge upon you, 
in connection with it, is, stick to your chvuice 
when made. I do not say, stick to it, right or 
wrong; but having begun on any course of 
action, let it not be an even weight of argu- 
ment against it, which shall lead you to aban- 
don it. Do not give up what you have delib- 
erately chosen, unless the arguments for re- 
ceding are a great deal stronger than those for 
going on. To change from one profession or 
business to another, is in a great measure to 
throw away all the progress you have made in 
the one already beguo. It is to go back 
to the beginning of the course for a fresh start. 
The different professions in this respect are not 
so much parallel tracks, where you can be 
switched from one into another, without loss of 
progress, but rather tracks radiating from a com- 
mon centre. To pass from one to another, you 
must in each case go back to the original station. 
You must begin your career anew. The com- 
parison of course cannot be applied with rigor. 
In many particulars it is not true, yet it 
has substantial truth. The man who is tinker- 
ing away, first at one thing and then at another, 
rarely succeeds. Jt is not in the nature of 
things that he should succeed. On the other 
hand, a man’s choice of a profession must be 
very bad indeed, if patient, persistent, tenacious 
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continuance therein do not crown him with suc 
cess.— Prof. Hart's “ Mistakes of Educated 
” 


men. 


ITEMS. 

A letter from Niagara Falls gives the following 
description of the remarkable phenomena of low 
water at the Falls and elsewhere. 

“ The strong easterly gale sent the waters of Lake 
Erie westward, leaving the Niagara river and its 
tributaries lower than it was ever known before. 
Buffalo Creek was so low that all the vessels in it 
were grounded, and Niagara Falls was a rivulet com- 
pared with its native grandeur. The bed of the 
American branch was so denuded that you could 
travel in its rocky bed without wetting your feet, 
and mysteries that were never before revealed came 
to light on that day. Rocks that heretofore were 
iuvisible appeared in their full-grown deformity 
upon the surface, and great was the consternation 
among the finny tribes. The Three Sisters were ac- 
cesssible to foot passengers, and many traversed where 
human foot had never trod, with perfect impunity 
and dry feet. Below the falls was the wonder of 
wonders. The water was full twenty feet lower 
than usual, and the oldest inhabitant gazed in won- 
der at the grand transformation. Near Suspension 
Bridge, the telebrated rock xt Witmer’s mill, upon 
which a drowning man caught and was rescued 
several years ago, which barely projects its head 
above the water, was laid bare twenty feet above 
the surface.”’"— Buffalo Courier. 


In Switzervanp, at Neufchatel, there is an ob- 
servatory organized on an extensive scale and pro- 
vided with the very finest instruments. Besides 
purely scientific results, it renders immense service 
to chronometer makers, by enabling them to produce 
watches which are every day becoming more perfect. 
This is important to the branch of industry in ques- 
tion, which can only exist by constant improvement, 
Prizes are given to makers whose watches approach 
as nearly as possible to perfection. To give an idea 
of the wonderful precision that has been obtained 
in this branch of industry, a marine chronometer 
lately tested gave the mean variations from day to 
day, in two months’ trial, sec. 0.164. Common 
watches become more perfect every year. In sixty- 
seven watches tested since 1866 the mean variation 
was only three-quarters of a second in twenty-four 
hours. In 1862, the mean variation was sec. 1.61; 
1863, 1.28; 1864, 1.27; 1865, 0.88; 1866, 0.84. On 
more than three-quarters of the chronometers ob- 
served in 1866 the mean variation was less than 
half a second. These practical results show the 
importance of suck observatories as that of Neuf- 
chatel. ‘ 


THe UNDERGROUND RAILWAY of London, during the 
five years of its existence, has carried eighty mil- 
lions of passengers, at sn average speed of sixteen 
miles per hour, and without the loss of a single life. 
Twenty-one millions of passengers were carried in 
1866, and twenty-three millions in 1867. About 3000 
trains run over it per week, running the greater part 
of the day every five minutes. 


A new sect terming themselves “ Non-fighting 
Men” have appeared among the sailors of the 
British navy. Some of the ten years’ men of this 
sect, on claiming their discharge, were asked why 
they wished to leave the service, and replied, “ For 
the love of the Lord and liberty.” There are a num- 
ber of the non-fighting men in the Mediterranean 
fleet at the present time. 





